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Klan  Without  Hoods 


HARRY  L.  GOLDEN  and  JULIAN  SCHEER 


ON  A  Sunday  in  May,  1955,  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Riegel,  pastor  of  St.  Paul  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chester,  South  Carolina,  delivered  a  sermon 
on  "Our  Racial  Problem."  The  pastor  did  not  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
eliminating  racial  segregation  in  the  public  schools. 
His  only  reference  to  the  desegregation  problem  was 
that  "a  'white  supremacy'  group  is  being  organized  in 
this  community,"  and  he  urged  his  congregation  not 
to  join  any  organization  "which  can  bring  nothing  but 
prejudice  and  anguish." 

After  a  few  moments  of  uncomfortable  silence,  Rev. 
Riegel  in  more  bantering  mood  said,  "Come  on  now 
all  those  of  you  who  agree  with  me,  please  rise."  Again 
a  deadly  silence,  followed  by  a  shuffling  of  feet  as 
someone  in  the  last  pew  was  getting  up.  Mr.  Riegel 
studied  the  congregation  for  another  moment  and 
said,  "I  will  not  let  my  wife  stand  alone."  The  minis- 
ter left  the  pulpit,  and  walked  down  the  center  aisle 
to  stand  beside  Mrs.  Riegel,  who  had  been  sitting  in 
the  last  pew  for  the  past  weeks  when  her  "condition" 
began  to  show.  The  religious  services  ended — and  the 
services  of  Rev.  Riegel  as  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  church 
also  ended.  The  Board  of  Deacons  fired  him  that 
same  afternoon. 

Rev.  Riegel,  in  the  spring  of  1955,  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  development 
which  was  even  then  beginning  to  snowball  into  the 
fastest  growing  mass  movement  in  the  history  of  our 
country — the  White  Citizens  Councils  of  the  South — 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  without  hoods,  without  masks; 
this  time  disguised  in  respectability.  In  the  South 
today  more  than  150,000  citizens  are  dues-paying 
members  of  the  Citizens  Councils,  which  now  reach 
down  to  the  precinct  level  in  over  50  percent  of  the 
counties  of  the  South.  At  least  350,000  have  joined 
similar  groups.  Yet  even  now  no  accurate  estimate 
can  be  put  on  the  membership  of  all  the  groups. 

While  the  Councils  are  the  best  known  organization 
in  the  South  today,  others  take  different  names  in 
different  states  and  there  is  an  overlapping  of  mem- 
bership. Many  Southerners  have  joined  Councils  plus 
local  groups.  Thus,  in  North  Carolina,  members  of 
Councils  are  also  members  of  the  Patriots  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.;  in  South  Carolina,  the  Pond  Hollow 
Segregation  Club,  States  Rights  League  of  S.  C,  Grass 
Roots  League,  Inc.,  and  others;  in  Georgia,  the  States 
Rights  Council — backed  by  Gov.  Marvin  Griffin  and 
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ex-Gov.  Herman  Talmadge — and  the  National  Patrick 
Henry  Association,  Inc.;  in  Maryland,  the  Maryland 
Petition  Committee,  etc.  In  all,  there  are  more  than 
40  organized  groups  with  the  same  pro-segregation 
theme.  Many  members  of  each  are  members  of  the 
larger  Citizens  Councils,  which  vary  from  state  to 
state  and  chapter  to  chapter.  But  the  common  goal  of 
all  the  groups  is  the  same — fight  integregation. 
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N  July,  1954,  the  first  Citizens  Council  (now  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  White  Citizens  Councils) 
was  founded  by  14  men  who  met  and  counselled  to- 
gether on  the  crisis  precipitated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  its  "Black  Monday  decision  of 
May  17,  1954,"  according  to  the  Council's  annual 
report  of  August,  1955.  This  first  session  was  held  at 
Indianola,  Miss.  The  report  states : 

Despite  the  long  range  dangers  to  our  constitutional 
safeguards  apparent  to  many  men  North,  South,  East 
and  West,  in  legislation  by  judicial  fiat,  the  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  danger  to  white  men  and  women  in 
Mississippi  and  the  rest  of  the  South  was  the  poten- 
tial flood  of  Negro  invasion  into  our  schools,  parks, 
swimming  pools,  restaurants,  hotels,  trains,  buses,  into 
our  very  neighborhood  and  homes  and  into  public 
office. 

Thus  the  Councils  were  born.  Since  that  report, 
just  six  months  ago,  enrollment  has  increased  another 
20,000.  Today  the  Councils  have  more  than  300 
chapters  in  Mississippi  alone.  In  other  states  the 
Councils'  growth  has  been  slower  because  of  the  local 
interest  in  local  groups,  but  it  has  been  steady. 

The  weapons  of  the  White  Citizens  Councils  and 
all  other  allied  groups  are  economic  pressure,  and  in- 
fluencing politicians  and  political  campaigns  in  the 
Southern  states.  The  use  of  economic  pressure  has 
already  had  some  effect.  It  has  virtually  stopped  the 
circularizing  of  new  desegregation  petitions  and  has 
forced  countless  signers  to  withdraw  their  names  from 
other  petitions.  The  efTectiveness  of  this  weapon  de- 
pends largely  on  the  "cooperation"  of  state,  county, 
and  school  officials  by  making  available  to  the  Citizens 
Councils  the  lists  and  applications  signed  by  Negroes 
and  involving  racial  and  school  activities.  This  "offi- 
cial" cooperation  is  fairly  widespread  throughout  the 
South,  although  there  have  been  exceptions.  A  re- 
quest by  the  "Patriots"  for  the  list  of  Negro  signers  of 
the  desegregation  petitions  for  the  schools  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  was  refused  by  the  school  authorities  upon  ad- 
vice of  the  county  attorney. 

The  Councils'  activities  have  also  created  a  new 
type  of  informer.  Advertisements  have  appeared  in 
recent  weeks  signed  by  individual  Negroes  with  state- 
ments such  as:  "I  am  not  a  member  of  the  NAACP"; 
"I  do  not  know  how  my  name  got  on  the  petition  to 
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desegregate  our  schools,"  etc.  In  Clarendon  County, 
S.  C.  (one  of  the  five  test  cases  upon  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  acted  originally),  nearly  twenty  petitions 
for  desegregation  were  submitted  within  a  year  after 
the  1954  decision.  There  has  been  none  since  the 
advent  of  the  White  Citizens  Council  in  that  county. 
Why  should  white  Southerners  join  the  Councils? 
They  have  an  answer,  even  to  the  less  disturbed  areas 
of  the  South.   The  CC's  report  reads: 

Maybe  your  community  has  no  racial  problems: 
This  may  be  true;  however,  you  may  not  have  a  fire, 
yet  you  maintain  a  fire  department.  You  can  depend 
on  one  thing:  the  NAACP,  aided  by  alien  influences, 
block-vote  seeking  politicians  and  leftwing  do-gooders, 
will  see  that  you  have  a  problem  in  the  near  future. 

The  Citizens'  Councils  is  the  South's  answer  to  the 
mongrelizers.  We  will  not  be  integrated!  We  are 
proud  of  our  white  blood  and  our  white  heritage  of 
60  centuries.  ...  If  we  are  bigoted,  prejudiced,  un- 
American,  etc.,  so  were  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jeff'erson,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  our  illustrious  fore- 
bears who  believed  in  segregation. 

XX ow  IS  A  Citizens'  Council  organized?  Let  us  look 
at  the  chapter  in  Butler  County,  Alabama.  The  "ob- 
jects" of  the  organization  include  promotion  of  "good- 
will among  the  races,"  "pride  of  race,"  "to  teach  that 
there  are  no  benefits  to  either  race  from  integration," 
and  to  promote  separate  but  equal  facilities  in  "edu- 
cation, economic  opportunities,  hospitals,  transporta- 
tion, recreation  and  public  toilets."  Other  "objects" 
include,  "To  oppose  the  methods,  activities  and  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  the  NAACP  because  its  activities 
and  news  releases  are  misleading  to  both  races";  also 
"to  teach  the  self-evident  truth  that  enforced  integra- 
tion is  not  freedom,"  and  "to  point  up  the  fallacy  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  segregation." 

The  group  proposes  "to  engage  in  no  unlawful 
secret  activities  with  concealed  purposes  (but  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  have  private  meetings  with  executive 
sessions).  Finally,  "it  is  our  objective,  united  together, 
in  a  consecrated  purpose,  under  the  Constitution, 
within  the  law,  without  violence,  under  God — who 
set  the  pattern — to  maintain  freedom  and  segregation 
in  Butler  County." 

Membership  is  defined  this  way:  "Any  white  male 
citizen  who  is  approved  for  membership  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  association  other  than  such  persons  who  are  ju- 
dicial or  quasi  judicial  officials."  An  important  ele- 
ment in  membership  is  this:  "No  member  of  the 
association  shall  be  responsible  for  any  act  of  the  other 
members  or  of  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee 
unless  directly  participating  therein." 

The  importance  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  used  as  a  strong  denial  of  organized 
"economic  pressure."  But  in  Clarendon  County,  S.  C, 
for  example,  where  the  cotton  crop  is  of  such  impor- 
tance, pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  if  a  ginnery 


refused  to  gin  the  cotton  of  a  Negro  farmer.  The  crop 
is  no  good  to  him  if  he  cannot  gin  it,  yet  the  Negroes 
own  no  gins. 

Many  examples  of  the  "squeeze"  have  been  shown. 
There  are  reports  from  Selma,  Ala.,  where  16  out  of 
29  Negro  petition  signers  reportedly  lost  their  jobs,  or 
in  Orangeburg  County,  S.  C,  where  local  distributors 
of  nationally-advertised  beverages,  food,  etc.  have 
ceased  delivery  to  proprietors  of  Negro  cafes  who  had 
signed  one  of  the  petitions  or  who  are  known  mem- 
bers of  the  NAACP.  In  one  South  Carolina  city, 
a  Negro  woman  was  told  she  could  not  continue  a 
charge  account.  The  "squeeze,"  however,  boomer- 
anged  when  liberal  whites  and  Negroes  began  boy- 
cotting the  store  involved  in  this  practice.  With  a 
large  Negro  population,  this  type  of  counter-boycott 
may  become  effective. 

The  political  implications  of  the  Citizens  Councils 
have  become  a  prominent  question  in  the  South  with 
the  organization  of  the  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Government.  This  is  a  loose  grouping  of  Councils  and 
other  pro-segregation  groups  in  12  Southern  states 
and  is  dotted  with  some  well  known  Southern  political 
figures.  Heading  the  Federation  is  John  U.  Barr,  a 
New  Orleans  industrialist.  The  advisory  committee 
includes  the  former  Dixiecrat  candidate  for  president. 
Senator  Thurmond;  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of 
Mississippi;  Congressmen  William  Tuck  and  Watkins 
Abbitt  of  Virginia;  and  Gov.  Marvin  Griffin  and  ex- 
Gov.  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  local  Citizens 
Councils  have  been  careful  to  reiterate  that  their  sole 
interest  is  in  trying  to  find  legal  means  of  upholding 
racial  segregation  in  the  schools,  the  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Government  has  indicated  that  it  in- 
tends to  operate  from  a  much  broader  base.  The  or- 
ganization has  made  it  both  simple  and  desirable  for 
the  local  Citizens  Councils  to  become  federated.  In 
its  invitation  to  the  "Patriots"  of  North  Carolina,  for 
instance,  it  stated  that  no  vote  of  the  membership  was 
necessary  for  such  affiliation;  that  the  Federation 
merely  offers  its  greater  facilities  as  a  "clearing  house 
for  information."  Since  few  of  the  Councils  have  as 
yet  set  up  any  permanent  system  of  financing,  they 
have  readily  accepted  the  offer.  The  Federation  ap- 
pears to  be  amply  financed. 

The  group,  which  also  was  born  in  Mississippi,  lists 
these  major  objectives:  promoting  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, which  includes  the  "preservation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments";  preserving  the  "sovereign  rights  of  the 
several  states";  securing  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  office  who  subscribe  to  those  principles;  resisting 
the  nomination  of  "leftist"  candidates  for  President, 
Vice-President,  and  other  offices;  opposing  "socialist 
platforms";  seeking  to  "prohibit  the  practice  and  to 
counteract  the  effects  and  consequences  of  executive 
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agreement  and  decisions  of  federal  courts  which  have 
wrongfully  abrogated,  modified  or  amended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.  S.  Constitution." 

The  group's  headquarters  is  now  New  Orleans,  but 
soon  a  Washington  office  will  be  opened.  The  direct 
result  of  Sen.  Eastland's  plea  for  a  nationwide,  grass 
roots  organization  to  fight  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, the  Federation  has  lined  up  an  impressive  list  of 
governors,  ex-governors,  and  congressmen  for  its  ad- 
visory committee  It  is  gaining  momentum  and  is  well 
represented  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

What  impresses  itself  immediately  in  surveying  the 
White  Citizens  Councils  is  that  the  movement  appears 
to  be  gaining  momentum  despite  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  church  organizations  of  the 
major  Protestant  fellowships  of  the  South.  The  decla- 
rations upholding  the  Supreme  Court  decision  began 
with  the  United  Church  Women,  an  organization 
representing  a  half  million  (white)  Protestant  women 
of  15  Southern  states — "We  accept  with  humility  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  .  .  ." 

By  January  1,  1955,  every  major  church  group  in 
the  South  had  endorsed  the  Supreme  Court's  desegre- 
gation decision.  The  Baptist  Convention,  representing 
the  largest  single  Protestant  group  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly, "to  urge  Christian  statesmen  and  leaders  in  our 
churches  to  use  their  leadership  in  positive  thought 
and  planning  to  the  end  that  this  crisis  in  our  national 
history  may  not  be  made  the  occasion  for  new  and 
bitter  prejudices,  but  a  movement  toward  a  united 
nation  embodying  and  proclaiming  a  democracy  that 
will  commend  freedom  to  all  peoples."  The  Presby- 
terians at  their  annual  conference  at  Montreal,  N.  C, 
went  further,  appointing  a  commission  to  study  "the 
means  for  the  gradual  desegregation"  of  their  own 
churches  and  church  schools,  as  well  as  the  free  public 
schools.  The  Methodists,  representing  the  second 
largest  church  group,  voted  nearly  three  to  one  to 
"stand  wholly  in  support  of,  and  applaud,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  on  segregation  in  public  schools 
and  in  favor  of  state  support  and  implementation  and 
individual  and  collective  church  support."  The  frag- 
mentization  of  Southern  Protestantism  is  much  less 
extreme  than  the  number  of  sects  would  make  it  ap- 
pear. The  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Dis- 
ciples, and  Church  of  God  represent  nine-tenths  of 
the  South's  Christian  community. 

Jrlow  HAS  THE  Jewish  coMMUNrrv  in  the  South 
^  been  affected  by  the  racial  problem  and  what  atti- 
/   .  tudes  has  it  embraced?    In  general,  the  Jews  of  the 

South  have  been  cautious;  their  attitudes  reflecting 
^  .  the  degree  of  emotion  in  their  individual  localities. 

The  "Jewish"  position,  if  we  may  use  the  term  in  its 

communal   sense,   has   gone   through   three   distinct 


phases.  While  the  Clarendon  County  (S.C.)  test 
case  was  still  in  the  lower  courts,  the  Jewish  leadership 
was  extremely  apprehensive.  In  fact,  individual 
groups  urged  each  of  the  national  organizations  to 
refrain  from  filing  a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  numerous  occasions  influen- 
tial merchants  and  manufacturers  met  with  national 
leaders  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, and  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and  urged 
them  to  refrain  from  action  ( "this  is  the  time  for  Jews 
to  say  nothing").  When  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress publicly  announced  the  filing  of  such  a  brief,  at 
least  three  large  communities  immediately  eliminated 
that  organization  from  their  Msts  of  allocations  of  their 
individual  or  welfare  federation  funds. 

The  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  decision,  how- 
ever, brought  a  definite  change  in  the  Jewish  attitude. 
The  Roman  Catholics  desegregated  their  parochial 
schools  immediately  and  then,  as  each  of  the  large 
Protestant  denominations  voted  to  uphold  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  there  appeared  to  be  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tension  among  the  Jews  concerning  this 
matter,  and  rabbis  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
support  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  But  the  ad- 
vent of  the  White  Qtizens  Councils  has  created  an 
entirely  diflferent  atmosphere  in  the  Jewish  community. 
The  caution  exercised  before  the  Court's  decision  has 
now  given  way  to  fear.  Jewish  merchants  fear  "eco- 
nomic" pressure,  but  more  important,  they  fear  loss 
of  "identity"  with  "the  best  people,"  many  of  whom 
are  in  the  White  Citizens  Councils,  an  "identity"  for 
which  they  had  worked  very  hard  to  achieve. 

In  January  of  this  year  a  resolution  (offered  by 
Rabbi  Rothschild  of  Atlanta,  Ga.)  upholding  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  was  defeated  (by  the  lay- 
men) at  the  regional  convention  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  held  at  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  A  Virginia  delegate  argued  that  he 
had  been  warned  by  many  of  his  customers  not  to 
"take  up  for  the  Negro."  Other  delegates  reported 
similar  incidents.  Rabbi  Roland  Gittleson  of  Boston 
delivered  the  principal  address  and  when  the  Birming- 
ham daily  press  reported  his  remarks  concerning  de- 
segregation, the  general  impression  was  that  "the  rabbi 
has  done  us  great  harm."  Warnings  were  sounded  to 
avoid  such  risks  in  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  desegregation  atti- 
tude of  the  South,  (laity  vs.  clergy)  is  paralleled  in 
the  Jewish  community.  At  least  three  rabbis  in  the 
deep  South  have  been  called  before  their  trustees  in 
serious  soul-searching  sessions;  "Why  not  stick  to 
'religion'  only?"  "Where  are  you  leading  us?"  etc. 
The  laymen  point  to  the  fact  that  the  anti-Semites 
are  using  only  the  Jewish  statements  on  desegregation. 
In  Louisiana,  where  the  Archbishop  has  threatened 
excommunication  of  any  Roman  Catholic  legislator 
who  opposes  desegregation;  where  each  of  the  major 
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Protestant  fellowships  has  publicly  endorsed  desegre- 
gation, the  anti-Semites  have  called  attention  only  to 
the  fact  that  Rabbi  Julius  Feibelman  of  New  Orleans 
had  signed  a  desegregation  petition.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  Frank  L.  Britton's  The  American  National- 
ist have  been  distributed  in  New  Orleans  with  a  blast 
against  Rabbi  Feibelman,  Five  new  Citizens  Councils 
sprang  into  being  with  at  least  15,000  new  members, 
as  a  result  of  this  propaganda. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Association  of  Rabbis  passed 
a  resolution  in  which  it  jisked  Governor  Luther  Hodges 
to  reconsider  his  policy  (urging  the  Negroes  to  accept 
"voluntary"  segregation)  and  to  implement  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Here,  too,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  had  desegregated  his  churches  and  paro- 
chial schools,  and  each  of  the  Protestant  churches 
had  taken  a  strong  position  for  the  desegregation  of 
the  schools,  yet  the  "Patriots"  emphasize  the  "Jewish 
position"  and  rarely  call  attention  to  their  own  "Chris- 
tian" opposition.  The  Danville  (Va.)  Register  in  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  resolution  of  the  N.  C. 
rabbinate  stated  flatly,  ".  .  .  to  rub  the  majority  in  a 
sensitive  spot  is  to  invite  reaction.  The  rabbis  have 
rubbed  hard  and  they  are  likely  to  hear  and  see  what 
Tar  Heels  think." 

"We  want  none  of  that  Hitler  stuff,"  said  Kenneth 
Whitsett,  founder  of  the  "Patriots"  of  North  Carolina. 
"Naturally  a  movement  such  as  ours,"  he  continued, 
"attracts  all  sorts  of  people,  but  we  intend  to  weed  out 
any  known  anti-Semites."  When  after  two  successive 
"Patriot"  meetings  anti-Semitic  leaflets  were  found 
on  the  front  seat  of  every  parked  car  in  the  area,  Mr. 
Whitsett  issued  a  public  statement  "divorcing"  his 
organization  from  "prejudice  against  the  Jews."  How- 
ever, at  most  meetings  of  the  "Patriots"  and  White 
Citizens  Councils  the  "Patriot"  speakers  mention  only 
the  name  of  the  Jewish  officer  of  the  NAACP,  and 
there  is  not  a  member  of  any  of  these  organizations 
who  is  not  now  familiar  with  the  name  of  Julius 


Rosenwald  ("his  picture  hangs  in  every  'Nigra' 
home.").  Even  Senator  Eastland,  in  his  prepared 
speech  to  each  of  the  Citizens  Councils,  places  strong 
emphasis  on  the  name  of  Julius  Rosenwald.  The  irony 
is  that  the  Rosenwald  Foundation  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  establishing  Negro  schools  in  those 
rural  sections  of  the  South  where  the  "separate  but 
equal"  principle  had  not  even  been  heard  of. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  membership  lists  of  the  pro- 
segregation  organizations  have  been  turned  over  to 
some  of  the  professional  anti-Semites  who  have 
pounced  on  desegregation  as  a  new  vehicle  for  anti- 
Semitic  agitation.  Conde  McGinley's  hate  sheet. 
Common  Sense,  and  Britton's  The  American  Nation- 
alist, are  distributed  at  most  of  the  meetings  of  the 
pro-segregation  groups.  Undoubtedly  another  hate 
sheet,  The  National  Renaissance  Bulletin,  is  being  sent 
to  lists  of  school  teachers  and  editors  of  the  South.  In 
each  issue  it  calls  attention  "to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Bolsheviks  to  mongrelize  the  Southern 
white  Anglo-Saxons." 

The  rabbis  are  fully  aware  of  this  growing  anti- 
Semitic  agitation,  but  they  point  out  that  these  pro- 
fessional haters  hardly  needed  the  few  (rabbinical) 
resolutions  or  sermons  for  desegregation  to  spread 
their  anti-Semitic  propaganda,  and  that  there  is  a 
greater  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  the  South  if  rabbis  did  not  join  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  in  advocating  an  end  to  racial  seg- 
regation. The  playwright,  Paul  Green  of  Chapel  Hill 
( N.  C. ) ,  who  has  brought  millions  of  tourists  into  the 
South  with  his  historical  plays,  put  this  point  very 
well  in  a  recent  interview.  Mr.  Green,  a  Christian, 
pointed  to  the  Nazi-like  methods  of  the  pro-segrega- 
tion organizations  and  urged  Christians  and  Jews  to 
avoid  the  attitude  which  brought  about  Hitlerism — 
the  attitude  of  "What  else  could  I  do?"  The  alterna- 
tive, says  Mr.  Green,  is  to  "fight  the  neo-fascists  tooth 
and  nail." 


Germany  s  Homecoming  ^^Martyrs^^ 


ELEONORE  STERLING 


DURING  THE  FIRST  W^EEK  OF  OCTOBER  LAST 
year  bells  tolled  in  the  small  village  of  Fried- 
land  near  Goettingen  on  the  border  between 
the  Soviet  and  Western  Zones  of  Germany.  Some 
50,000  German  citizens  awaited  the  return  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war,  who  had  been  released  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  signed  a  month  previously  in 
Moscow.  At  first,  there  was  a  note  of  disappointment 
when  thirty-two  generals,  admirals  and  members  of 
the  old  Wehrmacht's  general  staff  arrived.  But  during 
the   following   days  the   trains  brought  bedraggled. 

Dr.  Eleonore  Sterling  has  been  reporting  on  the  cur- 
rent scene  in  Germany. 


worn-looking  men  with  hollow  eyes.  They  were  hailed 
as  heroes.  If  one  talked  to  the  man  on  the  street  or 
read  the  papers  and  watched  the  German  television 
broadcasts  during  those  days,  one  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  the  German  people  had  forgotten  just  why 
these  men  had  been  held  for  so  long.  Truly,  they 
might  blame  the  harshness  of  Russian  justice  that  con- 
demned a  man  for  stealing  a  bag  of  potatoes  to  years 
at  hard  labor,  but  no  one  seemed  to  remember  the 
course  of  events  leading  up  to  the  imprisonment  of 
those  men. 

It  was  forgotten  that  these  men  had  invaded  other 
nations,  that  they  had  been  instrumental  in  uprooting 


